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CONTRACT LABOR LAW

war, such as arms and explosives, also uni-
forms, food destined for soldiers, and any
machinery intended in any degree to aid in
prosecuting- the war. All such goods, directly
used in war, are called absolute contraband.
Another class of merchandise, intended for
non-combatants, such as all kinds of food-
stuffs, clothing, etc., may be declared oc-
casional contraband, by proclamation of any
belligerent (see BELLIGERENT).

A nation at war always issues a procla-
mation stating what goods it declares to be
contraband. Neutral vessels may carry con-
traband goods and may deal with either or
both belligerents, if able to do so. Captured
goods may be paid for by the captor nation
or they may be sold to its citizens and the
owners reimbursed with the proceeds. See
WORLD WAR.

CON'TRACT, in law, an agreement be-
tween two or more persons in which each
party binds himself to do or forbear some
act, and each acquires a right to what the
other promises. Contracts may be in ex-
pressed terms or may be implied from the
acts of the parties; they may be verbal or
written, and at common law both forms are
binding, but usually under statute law the
promise must be in writing. The law of
contract occupies by far the larger place in
the commercial law of all nations, and there
is general harmony in the principles by
which it is governed.

Certain classes of persons are under pecu-
liar disabilities as to the making of con-
tracts :

(1)  In common law, contracts made by an
infant (a person tinder twenty-one years) are
voidable unless they are in some way for his
special benefit or, in particular, for the neces-
saries of life.

(2)  A married woman, being- in the eye of
the law merged in her husband, cannot bind
herself by contract.

(3)  Contracts made by a lunatic are void.
The same principle is extended to drunkards.

(4)  A corporation can malce binding- con-
tracts only for things or acts connected with
the   business   for   which   it   was   especially
created and chartered, excepting in cases of
"convenience almost amounting1 to necessity**
(see Corporation).

(5)  Contracts between citizens of two coun-
tries at war are illegal and void.

The making of a contract comprises two
acts: first, an offer; second, an acceptance.
The offer may be either in oral or written
wards, or by action which a reasonable per-
son, would interpret as meaning1 a certain

definite thing. The acceptance may be either
by word or by action. It must be given
directly to the onerer or addressed to him
and delivered to the usual carriers of com-
munication, such as the mail or telegraph.
It constitutes an assent, and the bargain is
closed, if it is delivered to the carrier with-
in a time during which it is previously agreed
the offer remains open.

Every contract must be founded on a
consideration^ either of money or of some
act "whereby an advantage accrues to one
or both parties. Thus, the promise of a gift
for no compensation whatever cannot be
enforced at law. However, the law con-
siders such a consideration as love and af-
fection between near relatives a good con-
sideration in certain cases. Certain con-
siderations are held to be insufficient or
illegal; among others, the promise to do an
unlawful or impossible act is not binding.
A contract obtained by fraud, mistake or
compulsion cannot be enforced.

Contracts upon certain subjects, or be-
tween certain classes of parties, must be
sealed, that is, signed and sealed by the con-
tracting parties (see SEAL). Certain others,
known as parole contracts, must be reduced
to writing in order to be enforced. Among
these are the sale of real estate, contracts
to be performed more than one year in the
future, the guarantee to pay another man's
debt, agreements to confer property on mar-
riage and, in some states, the sale of goods
valued at more than a certain amount.

Contracts are void when their subject mat-
ter is illegal. Such are contracts forbidden
by statute (for instance, betting1 and gam-
bling) ; those forbidden by common law (for
instance, contracts to commit crime); con-
tracts contrary to public policy (for in-
stance, in restraint of trade; in, restraint
of marriage; those which pervert the acts
of government, sncb. as bribery; those which
obstruct the course of justice, and those
which are immoral). Certain other con-
tracts are voidable, that is, can be set aside,
though not necessarily illegal (for instance,
those obtained by mistake, fraud, misrep-
resentation or compulsion).

GOOTBACT JiABOB LAW, a statute of
the United States relating to the importa-
tion of persons from foreign countries who
come to the American nation under contract
to perform certain labor. The first law of
i&e Mncl was passed in 1885, and prohibited